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think, to " eating cares." He calls these " Lydian " rather than 
" Dorian " or " iEolian " airs, perhaps because of the varieties of 
Pindar's metres and the versatility of his genius resembling the 
winding flow of the Maeander, the chief river of Lydia. 

Anyone who has seen the copy of Pindar in the Harvard Library 
with its copious notes in Milton's own hand will easily appreciate 
this expression of our English poet's delight in the old Greek lyrist. 

John A. Himes. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 



A SOURCE FOR GULLIVER'S TRAVELS 

It has long been a commonplace of literary criticism to say that 
Gulliver's Travels is like the True History of Lucian, though very 
little effort has been made to define the relationship between the 
two. Every edition of Gulliver mentions Lucian; two or three 
individual parallels have been pointed out by Hime in his mono- 
graph, Lucian — The Syrian Satirist, and by Pietro Toldo in an 
article entitled " Swift and Rabelais," in the Revue des Etudes 
Rabelaisiennes, for 1906 ; but the only full study of the sources of 
Gulliver (a German thesis by Borkowsky in Anglia, xv) makes no 
mention of Lucian whatsoever. Swift's debt to Lucian was recog- 
nized, however, by his own contemporaries. It is asserted in a 
conversation between Booth and the Unknown Author in Fielding's 
Amelia; and in dialogues of the dead by both Lyttelton and Vol- 
taire, Swift is confronted by the resurrected Lucian, who proceeds 
to criticize Gulliver, comparing it to his own True History. 

That Lucian's romance is the remote origin of the satiric Voy- 
ages Imaginaires cannot be questioned. In addition there are quite 
marked parallels to the work of Swift, several of which have not 
been noted before. There is a general similarity in the prefatory 
matter. Both Gulliver and Lucian despise falsified " Travels," 
and aim to be admired by posterity for their singular veracity. 
Both boast that they record plain facts without bias or prejudice. 
Both promise to omit technical descriptions and to avoid pedantic 
display of knowledge. Within the narrative, also, there are paral- 
lels in situation and satire. The travellers are hospitably received ; 
they learn that the inhabitants are engaged in a desperate war; 
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and they enlist to help fight the enemy. Lucian's conversation 
with the departed spirits in Elysium, in so far as it includes Homer, 
Alexander the Great, and Hannibal, is reproduced by Swift in 
Gulliver's visit in the island of Glubdubdrib. Especially close is 
the common satire directed at the unfortunate commentators of 
Homer. The departed spirits unite in heaping disgrace upon 
" historians Who write untruly/' Yet in spite of these parallels 
the direct influence of Lucian is not very clear. In view of the 
great number of satirical romances written much nearer to Swift's 
time, several of which repeat these same Lucianic situations with 
various modifications, the burden of proof still rests upon those 
who assert that the True History furnished direct hints for Gul- 
liver's Travels. After all, these parallels are not very significant. 
The case would be much more convincing, certainly, could we also 
trace to Lucian the central ideas which we meet in Gulliver: the 
satire of position and proportion embodied in the pygmies and the 
giants; the magical apparatus of Glubdubdrib and the superhuman 
statesmanship of the Houyhnhnms. 

To arrive at any degree of certainty a connection between Swift 
and Lucian must be established. To assume that Swift had read 
Lucian is not a scientific procedure. So far as we know Swift had 
never read Shakespeare. Fortunately we can do a little better. In 
the Journal to Stella, Letter xin, January 4, 1710-11, there occurs 
the following entry: 

" I went to Bateman's the bookseller . . . and bought three 
little volumes of Lucian in French, for our Stella." 

To make a long story short, among other translations of Lucian, 
there js one made by Perrot D'Ablancourt in the year 1648. 1 This 
translation includes the introductory essay " Comment il faut ecrire 
I'histoire "; both parts of the True History; and in addition a 
third and fourth part written by D'Ablancourt himself by way of 
sequel, in which the traveller visits a land of pygmies; describes 
but does not visit a neighboring land of giants; is entertained in 
an island of magicians; and makes a long visit in an animal king- 
dom, where the animals are peaceful, prosperous, and wisely gov- 

1 Nicholas Perrot D'Ablancourt (1606-1664) was a successful lawyer in 
Paris, and a recognized scholar in the classics. His work as a translator 
was praised highly by Boileau. He was admitted to the Academy in 1637. 
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erned, in contrast to the savage and degenerate human beings who 
live near by and who are subject to the animal rule. 

There is then first of all this striking circumstance to connect 
Swift with Lucian: that to a French translation are added visits 
to " File des animaux . . . quelle etoit environee de celle des 
geans, des magiciens, et des pygmees " ; but the contribution is 
much more than the mere general suggestion of places visited. 
The animal kingdom is not confined to horses it is true; in fact 
the horse is merely one of many species who live together. The 
parallel is rather in the contrast between the highly civilized ani- 
mals, and the Yahoo type of human savages who are subject to the 
animals. The animal king (like the governor of the Houyhnhnms) 
is very indignant when he learns from the traveller of the gross 
injustice done to his domesticated cousins in the antipodes. Like 
Gulliver the traveller becomes convinced of the superior virtues of 
the animals. 

The island of the magicians bears no detailed resemblance to the 
island of Glubdubdrib. The island of the giants (which adjoins 
that of the pygmies), is briefly described as a good place for travel- 
lers to avoid. The giants, who are over five hundred feet in height, 
fish for whales and throw mountains about for exercise. The race 
of pygmies, however, is most important. Unlike the little savages 
who attack Hercules in the classical legend, but like the Lillipu- 
tians, the pygmies of D'Ablancourt are governed by human laws, 
ruled by a benevolent king, skilled in waging war, and highly 
ingenious in the management of their domestic affairs. To he sure 
the race is idealized, not ridiculed, as it is by Swift ; but it is a 
source for the fiction and not the satire that we are seeking in 
D'Ablancourt. There is also something of Swift's careful propor- 
tions in the extended and detailed account of the pygmy life. The 
minute rations consumed, the diminutive utensils used, are all in 
strict conformity with the scale of life. The traveller is enter- 
tained with a vaudeville performance (" marionnette ") which lacks 
only the tight-rope walking exhibited at the court of Lilliput. In 
short, no other account of pygmy life gives anything like such a 
parallel to Swift. Yet D'Ablancourt has never been mentioned in 
connection with Swift ; and, though his sequel is not at all inferior 
to the True History, it is hard to find any mention of it at all. 
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Two questions remain. Was D'Ablancourt's Lucian published 
in " three little volumes " before 1711, and if so did that edition 
include all four parts of the True History. The Catalogue of the 
British Museum has the following entry : 

" Nouvelle edition . . . Corrigee. 3 pt. Paris, 1674. 8vo. 
Grasse, " Tresor des Livres Bares et Precieuses/' gives two others : 
"Amst. 1688 3 torn, in 12." 
"Amst. 1707 3 torn, in 12." 

Of these editions, the last, printed in 1707, still would have been 
new volumes when Swift made his purchase in 1711; and hence 
this edition is, from every angle, most likely to have been the gift 
to Stella. This edition is in the New York Public Library ; a full 
if not a complete translation of the works of Lucian, — and it 
includes all four parts of the True History. 

When we read in the Memoirs of Martinus Scribblerus that the 
Travels were already outlined in Swift's mind as early as 1714, at 
least within three years of his purchase of the French Lucian, it 
seems very improbable that the resemblance should be a mere co- 
incidence. Adding the parallels in D'Ablancourt's sequel to those 
contained in the True History itself, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that we are in the presence, at last, of a very definite and a 
very considerable source for Gulliver's Travels. 

Princeton University. WILLIAM A. EDDY. 
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French Literature of the Great War, by Albert Schinz, Professor 
of French Literature at Smith College. New York, Appleton, 
1920. xiv + 433 pp. 

The vast output of war literature in France is seen by us today 
in sufficient perspective to admit of a general survey. In France, 
the excellent bibliography of J. Vic, La Litterature de la guerre 
(Payot, 2 vols., 1918), is an invaluable guide, at least to the end 
of 1916, but it needs to be supplemented by synthetical works that 
classify and analyze tendencies and weigh historical, psychological, 
or aesthetic values. Mr. Schinz, in his desire to perform a like 
service for the American public, has given us a good, useful book. 



